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treats it will do well. Mr. Adams is well known in this country, more 
especially as the foremost English apostle of subcutaneous surgery. Had 
he made no other contribution to medical science than the operation of 
subcutaneous osteotomy, his name would rank high, and deservedly so. 
His Toner Lecture in 187(5 on “ Subcutaneous Surgery” was a forcible 
presentation of the advantages of the method, and the present book on 
two of its applications is a substantial addition to our literature. 

It is admirably printed and copiously illustrated by fourteen wood-cuts 
and sixteen lithographs, presenting cases and results. In the first part he 
considers the heretofore intractable form of finger-contraction, fortunately 
rather rare, but still well known. He has added to our knowledge of the 
pathological anatomy of the deformity and confirmed the opinion that the 
trouble is not, and cannot be , with the flexor tendons , but is with the pal¬ 
mar fascia —a truth that cannot be insisted upon too strongly, for on it 
hinges the whole question of the proper surgical treatment. Mr. Adams 
makes multiple punctures with an exceedingly fine-bladed knife, and 
severs not only the central but also the lateral bands of fascia and puts on 
immediate extension. The results, as shown by the figures, are excellent. 

For the second—a commoner deformity—he proposed a number of years 
ago an ingenious operation, and here gives us the results of his experi¬ 
ence. The depressed cicatrices following glandular'abscesses and exfolia¬ 
tion of bone, especially of the jaw, are as unsightly as they are common. 
To remedy them he inserts a fine knife and divides thoroughly all the deep 
attachments of the cicatrix, then he everts the thus loosened scar, and 
inserts one or more fine pins or needles to maintain the eversion for three 
days. By this time the parts are swollen and succulent, and he removes 
the pins, thus allowing the cicatrix gradually to fall to the level of the sur¬ 
rounding skin. Our late war has left not a few of such unsightly scars, 
and when in this country, in 187G, Mr. Adams called attention to the value 
of his operation in his Toner Lecture, but it does not seem to have been 
adopted to any extent. W. W. K. 


Art. XXX_ Photographic Illustrations of Shin Diseases. By George 

Henry Fox, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Dermatology, Starling 
Medical College, Columbus, Ohio. Parts 1, 2, 3, 4. New York : E. 
B. Treat, 1879. 

Dr. Fox is one of the small, but energetic group of workers in the 
domain of dermatology in this country, which is, year by year, building up 
a native school that shall at no distant time do credit to American medi¬ 
cine. Known, heretofore, as the joint author with Dr. Piffiird of a con¬ 
cise and useful manual of “ Cutaneous and Venereal Memoranda,” and 
also of numerous papers on dermatological subjects in the current journals, 
Dr. Fox has now'attempted the more ambitious task of producing an Atlas 
of Skin Diseases, in which, by the aid of photography, combined with the 
judicious use of colour, he aims to represent nearly all of the rare, as well 
as the common affections of the skin. 

To say that he has not entirely succeeded in this aim is no more than 
to confess the inadequacy of photography as a means of portraiture where 
delicate gradations of colour are of more importance than light and shade 
or outline alone. But the subjects thus far represented are all adapted in 
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a greater or less degree to the photographic process, and the cases have for 
the most part been carefully selected from a large quantity of material 
with a view of giving whatever is best suited for purposes of illustration. 

The first fasciculus contains photographs representing comedo , acne 
( vulgaris ), lepra ( tuberosa ), and elephantiasis. The first of these is, 
perhaps, the best picture which lias thus far appeared in this collection, 
and is an admirable representation of the affection. The patient’s face is 
represented in nearly or quite life size, and as if seen at a distance of eight 
or ten inches from the eye. The peculiar rough, greasy, thick-looking 
skin which usually accompanies this disease is well shown, and the portrait 
leaves nothing to be desired. Acne vulgaris is another very good picture, 
and is admirable in every respect except in the colouring, which is too 
vinous to be natural. 

In the second fasciculus there is a well-depicted case of keloid of the 
face in a negro, following variola. This portrait, although smaller than 
those of acne, is sufficiently large, and gives a good idea of this disease. 
The same may be said of the picture of rosacea, though here also the artist 
employed to colour the photograph has given a too vinous tint to the skin. 
The portrait of psoriasis is a good one, representing the back, upon which 
some half dozen sharply defined coin-sized patches of disease are delineated. 
In the plate of ichthyosis, we have a disease shown where the photogra¬ 
phic process produces, perhaps, its best effects, and, consequently, we have 
here a picture which leaves little to be desired. 

The fourth fasciculus is in some respects the least satisfactory of those 
which have yet appeared. The portrait of leucoderma does not appear to 
have been well selected to render a good idea of this very strongly marked 
affection. The contrast between the hyper-pigmented and the pigmentless 
skin is not so well defined as it might be, and the position of the figure is 
too far away to give the full effect of the features of this disease. AVhy 
Dr. Fox chooses to call tinea versicolor “chromophytosis,” passes our 
understanding. The former is the common well-known name of the dis¬ 
ease, the one which has been adopted by dermatologists the world over, and 
it is, we venture to say, likely to continue in general use. An unusual 
name like “ chromophytosis” seems, therefore, out of place in an atlas 
like this intended for general circulation. The affection is well portrayed. 

The letter-press is very clear and satisfactory. The plan followed is 
that of giving a brief description of the case in small type, followed by 
remarks at some length upon the nature of the affection considered in 
general, together with the ordinary plans of treatment. 

This contribution to American dermatological literature, so far as it has 
yet been issued, is creditable, and we trust that the future numbers of the 
atlas may be even still better than those which have already appeared. 

a. y. h. 


Art. XXXI_ A Manual and Atlas o f Medical Ophthalmoscopy. By W. 

R. Gowers, M.D., F.R.C.F., Assistant Professor of Clinical Medicine 
in University College, etc. 8vo. pp. xii. 352. London: J. & A. 
Churchill, 1879. 

This volume is an evidence of the growing interest of the profession in 
this important branch of diagnosis, and is by far the most important con- 



